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On account of the exceptionally stormy weath- 
er which prevailed throughout New England dur- 
ing the early part of January, shipping was so 
restricted and transportation so badly hampered 
that the volume of trade in this district was but 
little if any better during the past month than in 
January a year ago. Preliminary reports of busi- 
ness during the first three weeks of the month 
made by the department stores in both New Eng- 
land and New York indicate that the volume of 
sales during that period was approximately equal 
to that for the corresponding weeks of 1922, which 
contrasts with the good gains which were made 
during the previous five or six months. Most 
merchants reported, however, that during the few 
days of the month when the weather was clear 
the volume of trade was good, tending to show 
that there had not been a change in the underlying 
tendency toward good business. In fact, carload- 
ings of merchandise on the New England rail- 
roads, despite poor traffic conditions, are relative- 
ly high for this season of the year. Incoming 
‘ freight from other sections of the country has also 
been in large volume. 

While it is too early to obtain definite reports 
to show the trend of manufacturing production in 
New England since the first of the year, there ap- 
parently was no noticeable decline in output, other 
than that caused by natural seasonal dullness or 
by interference both to workers and to shipments 
from the heavy storms. Production was slightly 
smaller in December than in November in this dis- 
trict, although the loss was not large. In fact, 
manufacturing output the country over apparent- 
ly declined somewhat toward the close of the 
year, even more than is usually the case. Manu- 
facturers in this district seem to be fairly well 
supplied with orders, so that the outlook for the 
next few months is comparatively good. Certain 
labor unions in the textile trade are however ask- 


SITUATION 


ing for a restoration of the cut in wages which 
was made late in 1920, generally amounting to 20 
per cent, when the industrial depression was be- 
coming severe. This request comes at a time 
when the cost of living remains near the lowest 
point reached during the recent business de- 
pression, with barely any upturn noticeable. 
Even disregarding the strike threat, the tex- 
tile industry is operating under trying con- 
ditions. The supplies in this country of 
both raw cotton and wool are comparatively 
small, and as a consequence the prices of both are 
relatively high. Inasmuch as the product of both 
the cotton and the woolen and worsted industries 
is used mainly in the manufacture of everyday 
necessities of life, there seems to be ample reason 
for manufacturers to be fearful of the results of 
further increases in the prices of finished textile 
goods. Merchants, for example, already report 
that housewives are loath to pay higher prices for 
cotton goods, and clothing manufacturers doubt 
the willingness of consumers to pay higher prices 
for ready-to-wear garments. Wholesale commo- 
dity prices seem to have resumed their upward 
trend since the first of the year, after several 
weeks of stability. Grain prices were, however, 
notable exceptions to the upward trend. Several 
important basic raw materials during the past few 
weeks have reached the highest prices since the 
boom times of 1920. An index of the average 
prices of twenty basic materials compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 18 per 
cent higher at the end of the third week of Janu- 
ary than on the corresponding date last year. 

The money markets in New York and Boston 
have run nearly true to form since the first of the 
year, and as a consequence money rates are no- 
ticeably lower than they were during the early 
part of December. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


Money rates were slightly lower during the past 
month than they were in December. Brokers’ 
commercial paper was generally on a 434 per cent 
basis in December, as is shown on the first chart 
below, whereas during January there was a de- 
cline to 414 per cent. 

There seems to be a natural tendency for 
money rates to be lower in January than in De- 
cember, so that the current movement is largely, 
if not entirely, the result of seasonal influences. 
Before the Federal Reserve banking system was 
installed, the usual seasonal decline between De- 
cember and January in the New York money 
market on the rates for 60-90 day prime com- 
mercial paper was enough to have caused a drop 
of one-half of one per cent in present rates. Ac- 
tually the decline this year was only one-half as 
much as the pre-war average. On the other hand, 
since the Federal Reserve System has been in oper- 
ation, the usual seasonal decline between Decem- 
ber and January on this same class of loans has 
been very slight. While financial conditions have 
been so extraordinary since 1914 that the usual 
seasonal influences on the money market have 
been subordinated, there can be little doubt but 
that in the future the greater flexibility inherent in 
the Federal Reserve System, as compared with 
the old banking system, will modify the seasonal 
fluctuations in rates that prevailed prior to the 
war. The recent decline in commercial paper rates 
from December through January may be found, 
therefore, to be entirely attributable to seasonal 
influences. 

Loans of member banks in Boston declined 
steadily from the early part of November to just 
before Christmas, but between that time and the 
middle of January there was such a rapid increase 
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that all the loss of the previous seven weeks was 
recovered. The trend of demand deposits in these 
same banks was very similar to that of loans, al- 
though during all of November and December 
loans and discounts totaled more than net demand 
deposits. 

The loans and rediscounts of member banks in 
other New England cities than Boston followed 
somewhat the same course as those of the Boston 
banks, both declining for almost two months prior 
to Christmas, those of the Boston banks more 
rapidly than the others. Likewise, the recovery 
of loans of the Boston banks has outdistanced 
that of the banks situated in other New England 
cities. 

Member banks’ operations have naturally been 
reflected in the movement of the loans of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, which are shown 
graphically on the second chart on this page. A 
glance at this chart will show that the loans of the 
Federal Reserve Bank to its member banks de- 
clined during the first three or four weeks of 
January in 1920, 1921 and 1922, and that in each 
of those years there was a subsequent increase, 
lasting into February or March. The increase in 
loans which is shown in the third week of January 
of this year was due to an increase in loans se- 
cured by commercial paper, which more than off- 
set a slight decline in those secured by Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Prevailing money rates in the open market at 
Boston on January 27 were as follows: 


Commercial Banks to Customers 5% 
Brokers’ Call Money 5% 
90-day Bankers’ Acceptances (unendorsed) 37%% 
Commercial Paper (Note Brokers) 4%4% 
Year Collateral Loans 5% 
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RETAIL 


In spite of the stormy weather the last part 
of December, the 25 reporting New England 
department stores showed a gain of four per cent 
in net sales over December, 1921. It is probable 
that, but for the inclement weather, the showing 
would have been more favorable. Likewise, the 
continuance of the stormy weather and the diffi- 
culty with which people living in the suburbs 
reach their natural shopping centers while trans- 
portation is crippled cut down retail trade dur- 
ing the first three weeks in January. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation, however, 
shown by the chart below, is that retailers are 
continuing to order for future delivery at a better 
rate than they did during the corresponding period 
in 1921. This higher rate of ordering during the 
last six months indicates a gradual return of con- 
fidence among retail dealers, a tendency now clear- 
ly in evidence in some other lines of business. 
An analysis of sales by departments in reporting 
stores shows that men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s 
and boys’ shoes, and women’s, misses’ and girls’ 
shoes made greater gains in December than other 
departments. The increases in the first two de- 
partments, however, were less than the corre- 
sponding increases in November. Sales of men’s 
and boys’ furnishings, women’s, misses’ and girls’ 
shoes, and knit underwear showed larger gains 

December than in November. In general, the 
increases were more evenly distributed through- 


Net Sales 
during Dec., 1922, 
compared with 
Dec., 1921 Nov., 1922 


8 Boston Department Stores +4.4% 442.7% 

17 Other N. E. Department Stores +4.1% +65.9% 

25 Total Depi artment Stores +4.3°% +47.7% 

4 Women’s ht arel Shops +3.7% +28.3% 
ea yen’s _Apparel Shops 
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TRADE 


out the stores’ leading departments than were the 
increases registered in November. 

The percentage change in the sales of the lead- 
ing departments of the 25 reporting stores in 
December, 1922, as contrasted with December, 
1921, is shown in the following table: 


SALES BY DEPARTMENTS 


December, 1922, compared with December, 1921 


Men’s and Boys’ Shoes +12.3% 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing +11.7% 
Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings +5.8% 
Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ Apparel +3.9% 
Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ Shoes +11.7% 
Hosiery +6.5% 
Knit Underwear +3.0% 
Cotton Underwear +4.1% 
Cotton Yard Goods —6.9% 
Woolen Yard Goods +0.4% 
Silk and Velvet Yard Goods +9.0% 


Stocks carried by reporting Boston department 
stores were five per cent greater at the 
end of December, 1922, than at the end 
of December, 1921, and those of the outside de- 
partment stores were two per cent greater, while 
stocks of the Boston women’s apparel shops were 
six per cent less than at the end of December, 
1921. Collections in December were not as good 
as in November. 

Retail merchants believe that with an improve- 
ment in transportation conditions there will be a 
renewal of the improvement in retail trade which 
was noticeable during the closing months of 1922. 


Outstanding 
Ratio of Orders for Mer- 
Stocks at Retail Stocks chandise on Dec. 


on Dec. 31, 1922, 
compared with 


to Net Sales 
July thru 


31,1922. compared 
with Purchases 


Dec. 31, 1921 Nov. 30,1922 Dec., 19 during 1921 
- 4.5% —14.5% 2.85 5.6% 
eat 1 16.4% 3.74 4.6% ( 8 stores) 
+3.8¢ —15.0% 3.06 5.5% (16 stores) 
—-6.19 —17.7% 2.19" 2.2%* 
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COMMODITY PRICES 


The index of twenty basic commodity prices 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York closed the year at the highest point in the 
upward trend followed during the past year and 
a half, and nearly 50 per cent above 1913 levels. 
The index for December was 20 per cent higher 
than in June, 1921, the low point of the preceding 
movement. Since January 1, 1923, this index 
has risen still further, largely as a result of the 
new high points reached by cotton and rubber. 
30th Dun’s and Bradstreet’s indices closed the 
year with new highs for the current rise, although 


Building Materials: —The average level of 
building material prices at the close of 1922 was 
still about 90 per cent above 1913 prices and over 
35 per cent below the maximum price level of 
1920. Lumber and turpentine are still higher 
than other building materials in relation to 1913 
averages. The greatest reductions have been sus- 
tained in hollow tile, structural steel, nails and 
reinforcing bars. 


Coal:—Lighter demand and increased produc- 
tion of bituminous coal since the first of the year 
have tended to halt the price increases common to 
the past few months. An accumulation of coal 
cars during the holidays also helped to move a 
great deal more coal during the early part of Jan- 
uary and thus more fully supply commercial 
needs. Anthracite coal production is still at rec- 
ord levels, with demand keen and prices high. 


Cotton:—New high levels were reached in raw 
cotton prices during January, spot middling up- 
lands at New York selling above 28 cents. This 
represents the highest level of cotton prices since 
September, 1920. 





THE COST OF LIVING 
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Sources of data— U. S. Department of Labor and Massachusetts Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life 


showing no significant change over the preceding 
month. 

The cost of living in Massachusetts, according 
to the index of the State Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, has varied but slightly 
throughout 1922. During October and Novem- 
ber small increases occurred, due in main to rises 
in fuel and food prices. In December the general 
stability of all prices resulted in little change in 
the final index of 1922 over the preceding month. 
Living costs in Massachusetts are now 57 per cent 
above those of 1913. 


Cotton Goods:—Print cloth prices continue to 
climb, and closed the year at the highest price in 
two years. Sales are substantially higher than the 
average of the past few months. During January, 
1923, added strength has been shown in this class 
of merchandise. 


Grains :—Bearish influences have predominated 
in the grain markets during the past month. 
Wheat prices during the first week of January 
sustained a four-cent loss on heavy selling. These 
sales were largely instigated by a reported in- 
crease in the available supply of wheat in the 
United States and a better outlook for the Ar- 
gentine crop. Irregularity was current for the 
following two weeks, and during the early part 
of the last full week of January, prices again 
dropped, this time to the lowest point since the 
first of last December, and a full six cents be- 
low the highest point reached during the interim. 


Hides:—Hide prices during December were 
subject to reductions of about 12 per cent, after 
a net rise of about 50 per cent from April to 
November. The recession in hides, coupled with 
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firm leather prices, brought the two allied commo- 
dities into closer alignment. During the first 
two weeks of January, Chicago hides fell off about 
two and one-half per cent, to recover again dur- 
ing the third week of January to the same level 
as the low point of the first of the year. 


Tron and Steel:—The strikes occurring through- 
out the summer of 1922 led to a curtailment in 
the output of the iron and steel industry. This 
curtailment and traffic delays were the causes of 
price increases disproportionate to the true status 
of the industry. Once relieved of these dampers, 
a reaction set in that carried iron and steel prices 
back about 50 per cent of the rise. Closing the 
year 1922 with a level of prices slightly over 70 
per cent of the 1918 average, iron and steel prices 
generally showed signs of maladjustment as the 
result of too violent a reaction. This distortion 
is now being remedied and the fundamental 
strength of iron and steel is evident in strengthen- 
ing prices. 


Petroleum :—Recent reductions in the price of 
California crude oil have ranged from one to fifty 
cents per barrel, according to the grade of oil. 
The higher the grade of oil, the greater the re- 
duction computed on a sliding scale, relative to 
the specific gravity of the substance. This was 
a direct result of overproduction of Californian 
companies without available storage facilities to 
carry over the surplus. 


Rubber:—The result of the English plan to re- 
strict rubber production and to stimulate prices 
is evident in the rise of over 300 per cent in spot 
crude rubber in about five months. Other con- 
tributory influences are the increased demand for 


crude rubber by tire and commercial rubber 
manufacturers. 


Silk :—Raw silk prices have shown little action 
since the first of this year, but remain firm, with 
business of moderate volume. Silk shipments 
from the interior of China have been hindered by 
the revolutionary warfare. The price of Japa- 
nese silk is strong at present, the level of nearly © 
eight and one-half dollars representing an in- 
crease of about 90 per cent since July, 1920. 

Sugar:—Raw prices receded slightly during 
January. With a larger number of mills produc- 
ing or grinding in Cuba, the supply is increasing 
and lower prices are being obtained. Prices of 
refined sugar have been reduced slightly to en- 
courage a rather quiet market. There were 
over 104 mills grinding sugar in Cuba during the 
middle of January, compared with 50 or 60 a 
year ago. 


Wool:—The influence of the tariff, coupled 
with the independent attitude of domestic wool 
growers, helps to maintain a strong market in 
raw wool. Prices are strong and January has 
seen increased trading in the extreme classes of 
wool, although the medium grades have also had 
good sales. 


Woolen Goods:—The strong position of the 
wool manufacturers was shown in the opening of 
woolen lines for next fall. The price announce- 
ments issued on January 22 were in general about 
what the trade had expected, and in some cases, 
notably 11-ounce serge, Fulton Mills No. 3192, 
the opening price was quoted at approximately 
current levels. No great change has been evident 
in the price levels of the more important of wool- 
en goods since November, 1922. 
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MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Aggregate output of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of New England during December, when 
put on a comparable basis of the production per 
day of operation, declined slightly from the No- 
vember total, as shown on the chart below. Pro- 
duction in the United States as a whole likewise 
declined approximately one per cent during the 
month. Since the turn of the year, the volume 
of inquiries by manufacturers at employment of- 
fices, and the declining number of applicants for 
employment in these places, seem to indicate that 


Labor:—Employment in New England during 
December increased slightly. In Massachusetts, 
while the aggregate number of employees declined 
about one per cent, due largely to rubber manufac- 
turing, nine out of the fifteen reporting indus- 
tries increased the number of persons on their 
payrolls. Average weekly earnings per employee 
increased from $22.80 in November to $23.12 in 
December. December earnings were over two 
dollars a week greater than at the middle of Octo- 
ber. The greatest number of increases in wage 


manufacturing and operating schedules have been 
maintained at about the same rate. In Massa- 
chusetts during December, out of 378 represen- 
tative manufacturing establishments which report 
to the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
331, or 88 per cent of the total, were operating on 
full-time schedules. During November 90 per 
cent of the concerns reporting ran full time. Part 
time was an important factor only in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes and of boot and shoe 
cut stock and findings, and in the production of 
women’s clothing. 


scales were among manufacturers of paper boxes 
and in the foundry and machine shop trades. 


Carloadings:—Carloadings in New England 
during the last two weeks of December declined 
sharply, with the result that the year began with 
loadings approximately the same as at the first 
of 1922. Serious snowstorms since the first of 
the year have aggravated the situation, and while 
there has been a small surplus of freight cars 
held by New England railroads, the weather has 
in large part offset their usefulness. 
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Boots and Shoes:—Boot and shoe production 
in New England during December declined sea- 
sonally. In Massachusetts 30 per cent of the re- 
porting firms were working part time, against 23 
per cent in November. The daily rate of pro- 
duction of concerns reporting to this bank de- 
clined over 15 per cent. New orders received by 
these firms, however, decreased less than is usual- 
ly the case, and a greater volume of unfilled or- 


ders is now on hand than at any time since July, 
1920. 


Building :—Due to the inclement weather actual 
building construction in New England since the 
first of the year has been of moderate propor- 
tions, and there is little demand for labor in the 
building trades. The value of contracts awarded 
in New England, however, has been nearly as 
large as during January last year. December 
contracts, while 21 per cent less than during De- 
cember, 1921, were still over 30 per cent larger 
than the previous ten-year average. 


Clothing:—Men’s clothing establishments in 
Massachusetts, the most important center of the 
New England industry, showed the greatest in- 
crease in employment during December over the 
previous month of those industries covered in the 
state survey. Fifteen out of seventeen concerns 
worked full time. Among women’s clothing manu- 
facturers, however, six out of the 14 reporting 
concerns were operating part time. 


Cotton:—Consumption of raw cotton in New 
England during December showed an absolute 
decline of four per cent from the record set for 
the year in November. This compares with the 
seasonal movement from 1913 through 1921, 
which calls for an increase of two per cent. All 


reporting cotton mills included in the Massachu- 
setts report, however, were operating on a full- 
time basis. 


Tron and Steel:—Production of pig iron in the 
United States increased from November to De- 
cember, while that of steel ingots fell moderately. 
Since the first of the year demand in virtually all 
lines has become brisk, with chief attention cen- 
tered on wire output. The industry as a whole is 
operating at between 80 and 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Leather:—In December, 22 of the 23 reporting 
tanneries in Massachusetts, which are represen- 
tative of the entire New England leather indus- 
try, were operating on full-time schedules. Em- 
ployment decreased slightly during the month. 

Paper:—Production schedules in New Eng- 
land paper mills during December were cut down 
slightly. Employment among Massachusetts manu- 
facturers, largely producers of fine writing pa- 
pers, increased about one per cent during the 
month. Two manufacturers among the 20 re- 
porting were working part time. Production of 
newsprint during the month declined, due in part 
to a curtailment in demand. Consumption, how- 
ever, exceeded production by a small margin. 


Rubber:—Employment in Massachusetts rub- 
ber factories, which comprise the greater part of 
the New England rubber industry, declined more 
during December than in any other of the manu- 
facturing industries covered by the employment 
survey of the month. Only one out of 12 report- 
ing concerns, however, was working part time. 
The most important developments in the indus- 
try since the first of the year have been the ad- 
vances in the prices of raw rubber and of au- 
tomobile tires. 
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NEW ENGLAND MARKETS 


( This section should be of especial value to salesmanagers, credit men, and advertising managers. 


The statements apply to the surrounding area as well as to the corporate city. 
PPY g J 


A continuation of the improvement of general 
business in New England has been somewhat in- 
terfered with by a period of exceptionally stormy 
weather in the first part of January, which has 
made transportation, both by rail and otherwise, 
extremely difficult. The textile industry, how- 
ever, continues to operate at a high rate of capac- 
ity. Industries dependent to a large extent on the 
holiday trade have had the customary seasonal 
falling off in orders, and a consequent curtail- 
ment of operations, although the decrease in both 
orders and operations has been less than is usu- 
ally the case. Employment showed a slight loss 
in December, as compared with November, al- 
though some improvement over December of a 
year ago. Retail sales of 17 department stores 
outside the greater Boston district were four per 
cent larger in December, 1922, than in December, 
1921, while stocks were about the same. Had it 
not been for the inclement weather during the 
few shopping days immediately preceding and 
following Christmas, December trade would have 


undoubtedly shown a larger gain than it did. 
The first map below shows, by the shading, 
which states obtained the larger proportions of 
immigrants compared with their normal numbers 
based on the average for a long period of years. 
The second map shows the same for emigration. 
It will be seen that Maine received the largest 
relative number of immigrants in 1922, although, 
of course, the actual number entering that state 
was smaller than the number entering Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut, for example. This chart 
would seem to show that the largely agricultural 
states, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, are 
having a relatively greater appeal for immigrants 
than the New England states that are primarily 
industrial. These conclusions are supported by 
the second map, which shows that these same 
three agricultural states had the smallest relative 
number of emigrants in 1922. This state of af- 
fairs may partially account for the complaints 
which Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land manufacturers have been making of a short- 
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age of labor, largely caused by restricted immi- 
gration. 

Following is a summary of business conditions 
in several New England centers :— 


Boston:—The demand for workers was great- 
er in December, 1922, than in December, 1921, 
although not as great as in November, 1922, the 
public employment office reports. Sales and stocks 
of Boston department stores were each four per 
cent larger in December, 1922, than in December, 
1921, although the number of sales transactions 
was one per cent less. Collections in December 
were not as good as in November. Sales of re- 
porting women’s apparel shops were four per cent 
higher than in December, 1921, although stocks 
were six per cent lower. 


Concord, N. H.:—tThe granite strike in prog- 
ress since April, 1922, has been settled. The 
strike of the car shop repairmen is still unsettled. 
The contest in the Legislature on the 48-hour law 
for women and children has begun. The woolen 
industry is running full time. 


Fall River:—Labor union leaders are reported 
to have said that this city would be made the first 
point of attack in the demand for higher textile 
wages in New England. Some mills are now 
operating on night schedules. Retail trade was 
about 10 per cent better in December, 1922, than 
in December, 1921. 


Hartford:—Some rubber and electrical plants 
are running on an overtime basis. There 
is little improvement over last month in the ma- 
chine tool industry, although conditions are slight- 
lv better among the metal working concerns. 


Haverhill:—Labor troubles in the shoe indus- 
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Average monthly net sales, January through June, 1919 = 100 


try seem to be nearing a settlement. Retail 
trade in December, both for large and for small 
merchants, was considered good. 


Holyoke:—Paper manufacturers have granted 
a five to eight per cent increase in wages. Pay- 
ments by check for the first three weeks in Jan- 
uary, 1923, were 21 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1922. 


Lawrence: 





The largest cotton mill an- 
nounces the inauguration of a new shop commit- 
tee plan to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the management and the employees. A 
wage increase to the printers is reported by the 
publishers of the local newspapers. Employment 
conditions throughout the city are excellent. Re- 
tail trade was not as large in December, 1922, as 
in December, 1921. 


New Bedford:—Employment is normal. All 
plants are on a full time schedule. Yarn mills 
are showing some improvement over a year ago. 
Retail trade was about 10 per cent better in De- 
cember, 1922, than in December, 1921. 


New Britain:—Nearly all plants are running 
full time, with several operating overtime. There 
is a slight shortage of high-grade mechanics and 
unskilled laborers. 


Portland:—Cotton mills are running on full 
time, except where low water prevents. Some 
mills are changing the character of their 
product to get away from the standard plain 
goods on which the northern mills are in direct 
competition with those of the south. Woolen 
mills are running well. Lumber mills are operat- 
ing on part time. Retail trade was better in De- 
cember, 1922, than in December, 1921. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S IMPROVING FAILURE RECORD 


Although the total number of failures in New 
England, as in other parts of the United States, 
was larger in 1922 than in 1921, Bradstreet’s 
statistics show that the amount of average lia- 
bility involved in New England during 1922 was 
less than in any other section of the country. 
In the amount of average loss, New [England 
also fared better than any section except the 
Southern States. Any predominantly manufac- 
turing territory naturally has a higher relative 
value of liabilities than farming or trading cen- 
ters, since greater commitments are required for 
engaging in manufacturing than in trading or in 
most other lines of business. 

Before studying the charts below, it should be 
borne in mind not only that it is reasonable to 
expect both the average liability and the average 
loss to be higher, throughout the period of years 
shown, in manufacturing sections such as New 
England and the Middle States than in the re- 
mainder of the country, but that a loss of $1,000 
in 1920, for example, is of far less significance 
than one of an equalamountin 1917, because com- 
modity prices were twice as high in 1920 as in 
1917. It is on account of this difference in price 
levels that the charts are corrected by means of 
the commodity index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The first chart, showing the amount of the 
average liability, gives an approximate measure 
of the relative size of firms failing in various 
sections of the United States. It is a notable fact 
that the size of the average failure was increasing 
throughout the country at a time when business 
was generally considered good, and when the 
nuinber of insolvencies was comparatively low. 
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This may have been because manufacturers and 
traders, believing that prices were rising, carried 
larger inventories than formerly. 

New England suffered most severely in 1920, 
its average liability being highest in that year. 
The worst year for other localities with the ex- 
ception of the Western States was 1921. The 
Western group failed to deflate completely until 
1922. In the Far Western States practically no 
important increase in the average liability oc- 
curred until 1921, while other sections were in 
the process of deflation late in 1920. 

The.chart at the right shows the average differ- 
ence between the assets and the liabilities of firms 
failing, and gives an idea of the relative size of 
the losses incurred. While these two charts nat- 
urally correspond quite closely, there are some 
noteworthy differences. For example, in the 
Western group in 1920, while the amount of the 
average liability was increasing rapidly, the 
amount of the average loss actually registered a 
slight decline. It will be noticed that the peak of 
the average loss in New England was in 1921, 
although the average liability reached its highest 
point during the previous year. 

The average liability of trading failures, which: 
in 1922 constituted 72 per cent of the total num- 
ber for the United States, showed a larger de- 
crease from 1921 figures in New England than in 
any other section. 

While it seems clear that credit men should 
continue to exercise considerable diligence in 
scrutinizing conditions throughout the country, it 
seems equally obvious that at the present time the 
New England credit risk is probably as good if 
not better than in other parts of the United States. 
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RELATION OF RAW COTTON PRICES TO STOCKS HELD IN NEW ENGLAND 
MILLS 


Cotton prices have fluctuated widely, even 
when compared with those of other basic raw 
materials, during the past few years. The chart 
below shows that, within the space of a few 
months in 1920, cotton prices fell to one-quarter 
those prevailing at the peak and that since then 
the recovery has, on the whole, proceeded more 
rapidly than increases in the general level of com- 
modity prices. Uncertainties as to the extent 
of boll-weevil damage during the growing sea- 
son, the question whether England can sell enough 
cotton goods in the Far East to buy customary 
quantities of American cotton, or whether con- 
tinental Europe will be able to finance the an- 
ticipated volume of purchases, all have served to 
render price forecasts difficult. In this connec- 
tion the relationship of the movements of the 
lower curve in the accompanying chart to cot- 
ton price movements is significant. This line rep- 








resents the ratio of the stocks of raw cotton held 
in New England mills, adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation, to the consumption of cotton in New Eng- 
land. It is evident from the chart that there is an 
inverse correlation between the movements of 
raw cotton prices and the ratio of adjusted stocks 
to consumption. A declining ratio is likely to 
precede by a few months a rising market in raw 
cotton, while, conversely, an increasing ratio pre- 
cedes declining cotton prices. The broad move- 
ments of these two curves are indicated by the 
heavy trend lines whose high and low points coin- 
cide, in most cases, with the actual figures on 
which they are based. The results, though en- 
tirely suggestive in nature, indicate that the ratio 
of stocks to consumption, making allowance as it 
does not only for the stocks of cotton carried by 
mills but also the intensity of demand for cotton 
goods, may well prove of real value in any analy- 
sis of the trend of cotton prices. 
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Mill stocks of cotton are adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1922 


The following article, the second in a series 
dealing with the foreign trade of the United 
States, presents a discussion of the character and 
the geographical distribution of our foreign com- 
merce and a comparison of the physical volume 
of exports during 1921 and 1922. 

The first chart at the bottom of the page shows 
the proportion that manufactured goods, raw ma- 
terials to be used in manufacturing, and food- 
stuffs, some of which are in manufactured form, 
have borne to the total imports of the United 
States during the past 22 years. In the period 
from 1900 to the beginning of the war, while 
there were year-to-year changes of considerable 
magnitude, caused primarily by differences in 
crop conditions between this and other countries 
and changes in business conditions, long-time 
changes were not of a pronounced character. The 
proportion of raw materials was slowly increas- 
ing, and, while there was little variation in the 
trend of the manufacture curve as a whole, the 
character of manufactured goods imported was 
undergoing a steady if gradual change. Manu- 
factured goods ready for consumption were los- 
ing ground to goods that, while already partly 
manufactured, required still further manufactur- 
ing before they could be placed on the market in 
finished form. Asa result of the war, the export- 
able surplus of manufactured goods which Europe 
had been selling was greatly diminished, and the 
proportion that manufactured goods bore to total 
imports into the United States consequently de- 
clined from 40 to 30 per cent. An increasing ex- 
port trade required heavier importations of raw 
materials, and during the war period that group 
became of outstanding importance. 

The trend of exports of manufactured goods, 


| DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS 
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raw materials, and foodstuffs is shown on the 
second chart. The outstanding characteristic of 
the pre-war period was the steady and rapid 
transition of exports from foodstuffs to manu- 
factured goods. Wide fluctuations in the char- 
acter of exports occurred during the war period. 
The heavier world-wide demand for American 
manufactures caused that group to attain a vol- 
ume, during its peak year of 1917, twice as great 
as the other two groups combined. The same 
forces that had caused large increases in our 
imports of raw materials tended to curtail ex- 
ports of these commodities; raw materials con- 
stituted over one-third of all exports in 1914, but 
within three years fell to one-eighth. A marked 
increase in the proportion of foodstuffs, to total 
exports occurred in 1915, but from that time un- 
til 1917, when the United States entered the war, 
the German submarine warfare caused a falling 
off in shipments. The greatest net changes of 
the past decade seem to be an increased demand 
for American foodstuffs by nations not yet pro- 
ducing on a pre-war basis, and a decreased de- 
mand for raw materials, due to unsettled indus- 
trial conditions in Europe. During 1922, the 
proportion of raw materials to total exports was 
greater than at any time since the beginning of 
the war, but foodstuffs lost ground when com- 
pared with 1921. The relative position of the 
manufactured goods group changed little during 
1922. 

The third chart, dealing with the sources from 
which imports into the United States are drawn, 
shows a slightly declining reliance upon Europe 
for the entire period from 1900 to the outbreak 
of the war, although as late as 1914 the volume of 
imports from that continent was approximately 
| aaied ‘ 
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equal to that from all other sources combined. At 
the close of the war, Europe was supplying less 
than one-seventh of our imports, ranking far 
behind North America, Asia and even South 
America. While European shipments to this 
country increased steadily in relative importance 
during 1919, 1920 and 1921, preliminary returns 
indicate that, although the improvement continued 
during 1922, the gains were disappointingly small, 
and that the proportion of goods received from 
Europe is still no more than two-thirds of the 
pre-war normal. South American trade suffered 
severely from the deflation in basic raw material 
prices, but that of Asia and North America, pri- 
marily Canada and Mexico, has maintained most 
of the relative gains of the war period. 

The fourth chart, presenting the trend of 
American exports to various continents since 
1900, shows a steady decrease in goods placed in 


European markets, except during the war period, 


and indicates that, had the trend prevailing dur- 
ing the period from 1900 to 1913 been maintained, 
the proportion of exports to Europe would be no 
larger than at present. The heavy increase in 
the proportion of exports taken by Europe dur- 
ing the period 1915-1919 inclusive was made pos- 
sible in the first instance by the resale of Euro- 
pean-owned American securities, and sales of Eu- 
ropean government issues in this country. After 
the United States entered the war, advances by 
this Government to its associates in the conflict 
permitted a continuance of the movement; to this 
source was added during the months following the 
Armistice a substantial volume of short-time pri- 
vate credit, extended to commercial interests in 
Europe. With the decline of imperative war needs 
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and the return to normal channels of financing 
foreign trade, the proportion of European to 
total export trade has changed but little during 
the past three years. Mexico and Canada now 
take one-fourth of our exports, and the relative 
importance of Asiatic and South American mar- 
While the 
newer markets are important as offering oppor- 
tunities for expansion, European markets still 
dominate this country’s export trade, and a sound 
economic settlement of difficulties in Europe will 
have a definite effect on the prosperity of the 
United States. 

During 1922 the physical volume of exports 
from this country was probably about eight per 
cent less than during 1921. This estimate, based 
on detailed information covering the first 10 
months, takes into consideration all articles for 
which physical quantities are available, making 
allowance for price changes during the last two 
years. These articles represent somewhat more 
than three-fourths of the dollar value of all ex- 
ports. Exports of meats, lard and animal oils, 
and wheat were lower than a year ago, while those 
of hides and leather, corn, rye and sugar in- 
creased. Rubber goods gained moderately, while 
tobacco exports, especially to the United King- 
dom, declined greatly. Exports of raw cotton 
and woolen goods were smaller than a year ago, 
and those of cotton goods practically unchanged. 
Coal and heavy iron and steel products were less 
in demand, while copper exports increased about 
20 per cent. Textile machinery and typewriters 
showed a less marked decline than machinery in 
general. Railroad equipment exports were below 
1921 totals. Automobile shipments nearly dou- 
bled in volume. 


kets is greater than a decade ago. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 
Very few people realize how constant and 
rapid has been the growth of savings deposits 
in the mutual savings banks not only in New 
England but throughout the country, and it 1s 
largely because of this lack of understanding 
that they are deceived by the usual month-to- 
month comparisons of savings deposits, as pub- 
lished in newspapers and periodicals. The first 
chart below shows the constant and rapid growth 
in the deposits in mutual savings banks in 
Massachusetts since 1900. The second line upon 
the chart shows the same item for a group of 64 
representative savings banks, 29 of which are in 
Massachusetts, and the remainder in other New 
England States. This group of banks reports 
its deposits monthly to the Tederal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, and their representative char- 
acter is proven by the close comparison between 
the two lines on the chart. This is further 
shown by the fact that in 19065 they had 19.4 
per cent of all deposits credited to mutual sav- 
ings banks in the United States and 16.0 per 
cent in 1920, a very creditable showing. 


An inspection of this chart will show that. 


1908, following the panic in the autumn of 1907, 
was the beginning of a period of growth of al- 
most constant rate, which continued until 1917, 
when the flotation of bonds to finance the war 
diverted some savings which otherwise would 
have gone into savings banks. ‘This period 
of an almost constant rate of growth from 1908 
through 1916 has been used as a basis for a 
close study of the statistics of deposits from 
1920 to the present time in the 64 reporting 
banks. The second chart is a magnification of 
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SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 


this data after the normal growth of these banks 
has been eliminated. Casually observed, the busi- 
ness depression of 1921 apparently had little ef- 
fect on savings deposits, as is borne out by the 
slight dip in the curve on the first chart. The 
magnified chart, on the other hand, shows that 
the effect of the depression was marked. While 
production began to slow down and unemploy- 
ment to increase fairly early in 1920, savings 
deposits continued to grow until late in the year. 
Conversely, while industrial conditions improved 
during 1921, savings deposits declined. This de- 
lay, or lag, as it is technically called, in the re- 
sponse of savings deposits to industrial condi- 
tions may in the future make possible compara- 
tively accurate forecasts of the trend of sav- 
ings deposits several months in advance of the 
actual occurrence, especially when more statis- 
tics are available than at present. If the curve 
on the second chart is compared with the curve 
representing manufacturing activity in New 
England on. page six of this Review, it will 
be noted that the contours of the two are quite 
similar, and that the peak of production in this 
district was reached eleven months before a cor- 
responding peak of savings deposits. On the 
other hand, following the bottom of the depres- 
sion in manufacturing, savings deposits were 
lowest ten months later. Whether this relation- 
ship will continue in the future, or even has 
regularly prevailed in the past, cannot at present 
be determined, but it is undoubtedly true that 
changes in the volume of employment occur at 
least several months before the effect is felt upcn 
savings deposits. 
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Condition of Selected Member Banks 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Banks in Portland, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven 

RESOURCES Jan.17,’23 Dec. 20,'22 Jan. 18,'22 Sang oS Jan.17,'23 Dec. 20, '22 Jan. 18,'22° Jam. 18/22 
Commercial Loans and Investments $550,269 $515,861 $490,169 + $60,100 $328,938 $324,621 $296,738 + $32,200 
Loans Secured by U. S. obligations 13,419 19,698 27,513 — 14,094 6,331 12,161 13,413 — 7,082 
Loans Secured by Stocks and Bonds 199,729 197,300 167,458 + 32,271 84,089 85,089 69,424 + 14,665 
U.S. Certificates Owned . . 4,808 4,753 4,677 + 131 “Sie 1,813 4,934 + 2,638 
Other U. S. Obligations Owned . ; % 76,438 70,013 19,605 + 56,833 88,336 84,072 48,479 + 39,857 

Total Loans and Investments 844,663 807,625 709,422 +135,241 515,266 


Banks in Boston 


507,756 432,988 + 82,278 

Cashin Vaults. ‘ 8,788 11,413 10,808 — 2,020 15,300 16,778 13,202 + 2,098 

Reserve at Federal Reserve Bank. 71,426 68,524 71,242 + 184 24,993 22,862 22,243 + 2,750 
LIABILITIES 

Net Demand Deposits - «+  « 671,033 638,101 602,162 + 68,871 284,382 274,579 243,467 + 40,915 

Time Deposits . » « « 210,037 Neos 73,576 + 36,461 183,198 178,126 143,984 + 39,214 

Government Deposits — ; P F 16,900 20,216 11,646 + 5,254 5,810 9,456 3,581 + 2,229 

Total Deposits , ‘ 797,970 768,369 687,384 +110,586 473,390 462,161 391,032 + 82,358 

Money Borrowed at [ed. Ris, Beak 26,997 35,407 21,075 + 5,922 7,828 9,302 6,385 + 1,443 

Capital ; ‘ 56,400 56,150 56,400 0 33,650 32,900 31,350 + 2,300 

| Surplus 2 20> eee 61,660 61,600 62,132 — 472 32,000 32,250 29,750 + 2,250 

1 Undivided Profits. 18,478 20,396 18,067 + 411 18,931 19,207. 16,900 + 2,031 

j Ratio of Borrowings to Total Loans 3.2% 4.4% 3.0% + .2% 1.5% 1.8% 1.5% 0% 


Condition of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Jan. 17,’23 Dec, 20,'22 Jan. 18,'22 


Jan.17,’23 Dec.20,’22 Jan. 18,’22 
GoldReserve against’.R.Notes $189,916 $161,699 $173,304 Capital 


nr ee $8,123 $8,126 $7,936 
Gold Reserve against Deposits 45,660 43,574 44,407 Surplus . . ... 16,312 16,483 16,483 

Total Gold ~ « « 235,576 205.273 217,711 Deposits: 
Legal Tender and Silver . : 8,526 8,842 20,490 Government 709 386 4,111 
Total Cash Reserves . 244,102 214,115 238,201 Member Bank Reserves “= 061 = =122,130 =—:121,953 
Non-reserve Cash . 11,506 0 0 All other . na oe is 1,689 1,982 8t2 
Discounts secured by Uz S. Sec. 14,352 23,543 16,274 Total Deposits . 130,459 124,498 126,876 
Discounts—Commercial Paper 30,642 36,986 25,003 Federal Reserve Notes. 197,662 209,360 179,840 
Bankers’ Acceptances purchased 16,183 27,100 9,292 Federal Reserve Bank Notes 0 150 7,221 
U.S. Sec. against F.R. Bk. Notes 0 750 8,450 Collection Items ; 52,194 50,177 44,289 
Other U.S. Securitiesowned . 28,099 30,464 26,566 Allother liabilities . ‘ 274 2,010 795 
Total Earning Assets . 89,276 118,843 85,585 Total Liabilities . 405,024 410,804 383,440 
Uncollected items . . . 55,334 71,758 53,955 R Ratio . 74.47, 64.1% 77.7% 
) Other resources cee te 4,806 6,088 5,699 von — Wed: Rea Binks He 0 . 

Total Resources ; . 405,024 410,804 383,440 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


INDEX SUMMATION OF 22 INOIWOUAL SERIES Production and prices remained relatively constant in De- 
CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION S . . " z 
601919 1920 _i92!_ i922 1925 cember, while trade and credit showed the usual increases in the 


holiday season, followed by declines in January. 


PRODUCTION: The index of production in basic indus- 
tries, after rising rapidly since last August, showed a slight reces- 
sion in December, though production was maintained at a level 
near the peak of 1920. The output of pig iron and coal con- 
tinued to increase, but the production of certain other commo- 
dities, particularly of cotton textiles and flour, showed declines. 
In southern districts the building industry continued active, and 
in all parts of the country much new construction was projected. 

Railroad traffic continued heavier than a year ago, though 
the seasonal decline in carloadings and the reduction in the num- 
ber of bad order cars partially relieved freight congestion. 

Employment at industrial establishments made a further ad- 
vance in December, accompanied by wage increases in certain in- 
dustries. Some shortage of labor in the eastern districts was 
still reported, but in the Pacific States a substantial surplus of 
unskilled labor was indicated. 


WHOLESALE PRICES: The general level of wholesale 
prices remained unchanged in December. Among various groups 
of commodities the price tendencies of recent months were con- 
tinued. Prices of farm products, cloth, chemicals and house fur- 
nishings registered further increases, while fuel and metal prices 
continued to decline. 
ia ia te During January a number of basic commodities advanced in 


the United States Bureau 


of Lobor Statistics) price and cotton, rubber and lead rose to the highest points since 


1920. 
BANK CREDIT as ~ - ° “ * 
800 MEMBER BANKS IM LEADING CITIES TRADE: Wholesale trade in most reporting lines showed a 


ia teaeeeioss lian Wien wena wail seasonal decline in December, but was considerably larger than a 
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Pe = year ago. Farm implement dealers, however, reported larger 
Ritesrseca sales than in November, and more than doubled their December, 


| “Discounts 


< 1921, business. Retail sales of reporting stores during Decem- 


~ 


iw. ber reached the largest volume in the last four years. 
Demand Deposits 

BANK CREDIT: Dividend and interest payments and the 
disbursement of Government funds in connection with the re- 
demption of Victory Notes and War Savings Certificates, together 
with the usual decline in the demand for currency after the holiday 
season, were attended by a large increase in the volume of new 
security issues and by somewhat easier money conditions. Open 
market commercial paper rates in financial centers, which were 
41% to 434 per cent in December, declined to 4%4 to 414 per cent 
in January. 

Member banks in leading cities reported an increase in de- 
mand deposits, an important factor in which was the usual sea- 
sonal flow of funds from country districts to financial centers. 
While the volume of loans on stocks and bonds decreased in the 
first two weeks of January, there was a somewhat larger increase 
in the investments owned by the banks. 

At the Federal Reserve banks the principal change between 
December 20 and January 24 was a reduction of $230,000,000 in 
Federal Reserve note circulation caused by the seasonal decline in 
currency requirements. Reserves increased $65,000,000, while 
earning assets declined $171,000,000. These changes are similar 
to developments during the same period a year ago, although the 
decline in earning assets was less than last year. 











